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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. |ly. The travail of my soul is for the dear youth. 
—_ Be thou pleased to draw them as with the cords 
of thy love, that there may be a succession of 
testimony bearers, when those who now stand 

PHILADELPHIA, faithful to thy Truth are no more.” 
Bvery ao po at Two Dollars per annum, paye-| He then pursues his meditations, and thus 
_ ooo hree copies sent to one address for} .-Hresses his concern for the rising generation ; 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher | “‘ Dear children, in feeling for your preservation 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | through this weary pilgrimage, the apostle’s 


The postage on this paper, paid in advance at the | counsel has opened to my mind, ‘ Be diligent in 
office where it is received, in this State, is only 13 


r business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord:’ 
a Guteea Geaaac ao the State, to any part of | he more this right diligence is dmuned in your 
, outward concerns, keeping them in their proper 
ee eet places, in due order; not pursuing them in 8 
hurry, or confusion, but with composed minds, 
the more likely are your spiritual faculties to 
become susceptible of divine impreseions; and 
Thomas Bulman was brought into great ex- | oh, how sweet are the incomes of divine lowe to 
ercise of mind respecting the state of his own! the soul! And when your outward affairs are 
meeting ; and referrizg to past seasons, he says, | brought into good and regular order, you may 
“At that time we were favored with a living! say, as you leave them, to go to your solemn 
ministry, and oh, the many precious opportunities | meetings, as Abraham did to his servants, when 
we had together! Many flocked to the meeting ' he went towards the mount to offer up his son 
like doves to the windows. How doI mourn | Isaac, “Stay you here, till I and the lad go 
when I remember the days that are past, when I| yonder to worship, and come again to you.” 
was so favored with the inshinings of the Lord’s | Dear children, when you can leave all these 
precious love, that on my return from meeting, | fading things behind you, when you go to wor- 
like one of old, I had to go on my way rejoic- ship the God of heaven and of all the earth, then 
ing. what shall hinder the divine blessing distilling 
But in process of time, many of our members, ! on your tender minds, even as the dew ov Her- 
through unwatchfulness, and a neglect of the} mon’s hill, to the instructing and strengthening 
Holy Witness in themselves, began to depend too of you to withstand the many temptations that 
much on instrumental means ; so then, the Holy | may assail you, and if you are faithful to the 
Head and High Priest of our profession saw | manifestations of the Spirit of God in your hearts, 
meet to remove these from us, in order that we | it will enable you to become as pillars in his 
might be more inward and spiritual in our ex-| church, to the reviving of his blessed work on 
ercise when thus assembled. But O, instead of | the earth. , this is the desire of my soul for 
being led more closely home to the teachings of | you. I shall greatly rejoice to see Zion prosper, 
the Holy Spirit, many, yea many, have turned | and Jerusalem become a praise, yea, the praise 
slothful and* lukewarm as to any right exercise | of the whole earth.” 
“in meetings; sotme ready to fall asleep; others| At a subsequent period when he was no longer 
sitting in an-wnconcerned state of mind, dry and | able, by reason of bodily infirmity, to meet with 
barren ; others have almost declined attending | his friends for public worship, he addressed the 
ourrmeetings!” He then offers up this petition, | following letter to the Friends of Kirklington 
“Q Lord, our state is mournful; be pleased to | and Solport Preparative Meeting, to be held the 
look upon us.with compassion, and help and | 15th of 6mo., 1818. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LIFE AND EXPERIENCE 
OF THOMAS BULMAN. 
(Continued from page 706.) 


strengthen tlie @taall remnant which is left; for} Dear Friends,—I am deprived of the privilege 

still, 1 trust, there is.a remnant left who are tra- | of assembling with you in your meetings, yet my 

wailing for the prosperiby.of Zion, and the praise | love stil! increases, with fervent desires for your 

of Jerusalem’s king. Mayst thou, 0 God, be} preservation and growth in the blessed Truth. 

near unto these in their most tried seasons ; and | Oh, my dear friends! when gathered together in 

if it please thee, make us again to shine bright-' your solemn meetings for divine worship, let 
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each individual seek after that spring of life; 


which can make glad the whole heritage of our 
God. There every one of you sitting under his 
own vine and his own fig tree, where none can 
make him afraid, feeding on Christ who is also 
the heavenly shepherd and bishop of souls, will 
have to acknowledge on your return, that it was 
good for you to have been there; and your con- 
duct and demeanour amongst your neighbors 
will raise. this testimony in their hearts, These 
people have been with Jesus. That this may be 
the happy experience and enjoyment of each of 
you, is the desire of your fricnd and well-wisher, 
THomAs BuLMAN. 


The following was addressed to the Friends of 
Kirklington meeting, to which he belonged, with 
the request that it might be read in each family, 
so that, if any good should arise from it, the 
dearly beloved youth, the beauty of this genera- 
tion, and the hope of the next, might be profited 
by it. 

oe Friends,—Although I am absent from 
you in body, I am at times present with you in 
spiritual travail for your preservation and growth 
in the blessed Truth. I have been introduced 
into a mournful state of mind, because some 
amongst you have brought a reproach on our 
holy profession. QO, my dear friends! this truth 


has revived in my mind, that our heavenly Father 
was the same, and is the same, yesterday and to 
day, and will be so for ever, to those who love 


and fear him. Now my dear Friends! let us re- 
member what it was that first gathered us to be 
a people. Were not our first Friends weary with 
formal worship? Did they not then gather to- 
gether in solemn silence to wait upon the Lord, 
to know his will revealed concerning them? Now 
my dear Friends! it is only by the like concern 
to seek after the Lord in spirit, through Jesus 
Christ, and to abide faithful under his teachings 
in the heart, that we, in this day, can be preserv- 
ed, and become a praise to his name. Satisfied 
I am, if this be the ardent, sincere travail of 
your souls, and you are obedient and faithful to 
this in all things, living in the Spirit, and walk- 
ing in the Spirit, you will adorn our holy pro- 
fession, and be preserved as a people formed for 
the Lord’s praise. That this may be your happy 
experience is the sincere desire of your brother 
in all your exercises. 
THomas BuLMAN. 


TO A FRIEND AND HIS WIFE, ON ONE OF THEIR CHILDREN 
TURNING ASIDE FROM THE PATH OF RECTITUDE, 


Dear and well beloved Friends,—I have felt 
great sympathy with you in your tried situation, 
on account of your dear child, and it has been 
to me a time of sadness and distress, as if the 
seed was in suffering in the hearts of some dear 
uato me. Before, however, the tidings reached 
my ears, all sorrow and distress of mind were 
removed ; and dwelling under my own vine and 


fig tree, I found that nothing there could make 
afraid. ©, the condescension of our heaven} 
Father to his little ones! <A bit of bread, of 
heavenly bread,—a cup of water, if from the 
heavenly spring, can comfort and support when 
distress is approaching. And now, my dear 
friends, my exercise is turned towards you, that 
you may be kept in patience, and in quietude of 
mind, till way opens to endeavor to draw the at- 
tention of the dear children to the grace of God, 
and to the washing of regeneration, which only 
can cleanse the heart and make it a fit temple 
for the Lord to dwellin. If we who are parents 
get into impatience and anger, this will not 
reach the tender Witness in the hearts of our 
children, so it cannot nourish it, nor bring it up 
into dominion over every thing contrary to the 
Lord’s holy will. I want not to encourage any 
wrong doing. My sufferings for this transgres- 
sion have been heavy ; but he is your child, and 
if he could be brought to a due sense of his mis- 
steps, I could forgive him, and rejoice at his re- 
turn, as the father did, when his prodigal son 
returned. But my beloved friends, if the dear 
youth cannot, by all our labors and exercises, be 
brought at this time to submit to the grace of 
God, let us continue to retire and to pray to the 
Lord our God, that he may bring him to repent- 
ance; then leave all in the hand of Him who 
has been our help in times of need; and it may 
be that when we are laid in the silent grave, our 
exercises and our labors may prove as bread cast 
upon the waters, and return after many days. 
THomas BuLMAN. 


TO TWO FRIENDS ENGAGED IN A RELIGIOUS VISIT TO THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


Dear Friends,—lI have been in measure a par- 
taker with you in your arduous travails, and ex- 
ercises for gathering souls to God; and my 
desire is that you may not faint, but hold on 
your way. I have remembered how it was with 
Mordecai of old; though he was clothed with 
the king’s royal robes, and sat upon the king’s 
horse, and rode thus through the city, yet after- 
wards he had to sit at the king’s gate, and to 
mourn. And why? Because the true seed— 
the Israelitish seed, was in captivity. And 50, 
my beloved friends, it may be with you. You 
may at times be clothed as it were with the robe 
of righteousness, and be made to triumph over 
all, and to experience a fulness of joy from the 
Lord’s Jife-giving presence ; but when the seed 
in the hearts of the people amongst whom you 
labor, suffers, you must suffer with them. The 
true ministers must sit where the people sit, and 
thus be made to feel their state and condition, 
in order to be able to point out the way for their 
deliverance. T. BuLMAn. 

TO THE SAME FRIENDS. 

Dearly beloved Friends,—You have felt very 

near and dear unto me, both when sleeping and 
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waking, and I am comforted in feeling assured , vocate ; and through all his trials he was favored 
that your labors and travail are for the advance-| to feel his mind anchored in divine love, and in 
ment and spreading of the Truth. It has often| reliance on the mercy of God through his beloy- 
opened in my mind, when looking towards you,|ed Son, Jesus Christ. At one time he said, 
what was the distress of the Israelites, when the | “‘ Oh, what shall I render unto thee, O Lord! 
Red Sea was before, the mountains on each hand, | for thy loving-kindness to me. Thy love did 
and the Egyptians behind. Then they murmured | flow into my soul, even in the night season, to 
against Moses; but when Moses cried unto the | the refreshing and strengthening of me to hold 
Lord, his answer was, Stand still, and you shall} on my way through this vale of tears.” “ Kye 
see deliverance from your enemies. hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it enter- 
In your greatest difficulties be quiet and still, | ed into the heart of man to conceive the goodness 
until the Lord opens a way for you, and then! of the Lord to all those who love and fear 
you will have to rejoice on the banks of deliver- | him.” 
ance. Beware of murmuring! If your Lord| He died at Irthington, on the 5th of 7th 
should see meet to strip and leave you, in order | month, 1821, aged 74 years. 





















for a trial of your faith, or to prepare you for 


some future engagement in his service, you may! survived her husband four years. 


mourn till he returns, but not murmur. 
THomas BuLMAN. 

Thomas Hall of Low Mosser, near Cocker- 
mouth, who selected the chief part of the matter 
brought under notice in this little volume, from 
the original manuscripts, and placed it in the 
hands of the editor, and who was personally ac- 
quainted with Thomas Bulman, says of him: 
“To my mind he was a beautiful example of 
patriarchal life, walking with God, and com- 
mending the doctrines of our Lord to all who 
knew him, by his lovely, consistent example. 
For truly, in a remarkable degree, the meek, 
gentle and lowly spirit of the dear Master, with 
which this humble disciple was clothed, shed 
a salutary influence around him. He combined 
great diligence in business, with fervency of 
spirit in serving the Lord ; and a judicious econo- 
wy, with true Christian hospitality, and generous 
liberality ; loving all for the blessed Master’s 
sake, and, as was in his power, doing good to all, 
he was remarkably beloved.”’ 

It is to be regretted that few of the expres- 
sions of this humble devoted Christian, when 
passing through great bodily suffering towards 
the close of life, have been preserved. But the 
Lord, to whom he had dedicated the strength 
and vigor of his days, was graciously near to 
comfort and support him in the time of trial. 
The following short petition appears to be the 
last record in his memorandums, and probably 
was written in a time of acute suffering: 

“Q Lord, grant me patience to be resigned 
“to the lot and path thou hast assigned me, for 
the few days I may have to remain in this vale 
oftears. Under whatever suffering it may please 
thee to afflict me, do thou preserve me, that I 
may bring no reproach upon my holy profession. 
Grant me a peaceful quietude of mind till thou 
art pleased to release me.”’ 

His bodily sufferings were at times severe ; 
and under them he frequently expressed a desire 
to be preserved from a murmuring disposition, 
lest he should bring dishonor on that precious 
cause which he had long been concerned to ad- 





Aun Bulman, the widow of Thomas Bulman, 
She died at 
Irthington, on the 26th of 7th mo. 1825, aged 
66 years. 

For many years previous to her decease, she 
was much secluded from her friends in conse- 
quence of bodily infirmity; but the love which 
she had long cherished to them and to the cause 
of Truth, continued unabated. She often express- 
ed an affectionate solicitude that her children 
might continue to live in mutual love, and keep 
to the truth as itis in Jesus, and thereby ex- 
perience preservation. She was enabled to bear 
her sufferings to the end of her days, with 
patience and resignation, and was favored with a 
peaceful assurance that a place was prepared for 
her by her Saviour, in one of the mansions of his 
Father’s house. 





ALMOST HOME. 


This is one of the most joyous expressions in 
the English language. The heart of the long 
absent husband, father, or son, not only home- 
ward bound, but almost arrived, fills with rap- 
turous joy, as he is on the point of receiving the 
embraces and greetings of the dear ones at home. 
So it is with the aged Christian, as, in the far 
advance of his pilgrimage, he feels that he is ap- 
proaching the boundary line, and will soon cross 
over to the land of promise. Many of his best 
friends have crossed over before him, and they 
have long been beckoning him upward and on- 
ward. They await his arrival with the joyful 
welcome of holy ones. And as tokens multiply 
on either hand that the land of Beulah is near, 
he feels that he is almost home. The ripe fruit 
of a long Christian life is about to be gathered 
into a heavenly garner. Few sights on earth 
are more pleasing than aged, faithful Christians, 
strong in the Lord, almost home. We have some 
such among us, revered and beloved, whose 
prayers bring down blessings on our heads. They 
speak of many friends, most of whom have pre- 
ceded them—but the reunion will soon come. 
Blessings be upon the fathers and mothers in 
Zion. And may their m>-.‘:es fall on us! 

Morning Star. . 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHARITY. 


Among those principles which the human 
mind receives as consequent upon following the 
dictates of the Allwise and Infinite Ruler, there 
is none which adorns it more, or which brings to 
it a deeper, holier, and purer satisfaction, than 
that of charity, when it is allowed to exercise its 
full power over the mind, and it becomes the 
medium through which we view the actions of 
our fellow-men. 

It is a principle to which the unregenerate 
mind is a stranger, because such a mind is 
governed by its own selfish caprices, and in order 
t arrive at that condition in which the spirit of 
charity covers a multitude of faults in others, it 
is necessary that all those promptings of the 
human heart which cause it to seek its own 
aggrandisement, regardless of others, shall be 
subdued and brougiit under the direction and 
government of a power superior to man, a power 
which acts from unselfish motives, and a power 
that is able, and not only able, but willing to 
direct the soul into a path in which it may know 
this blesssed principle to dwell within it. 

In the revelations I have received by an at- 
tention to the operation of the Divine Spirit, I 
am led to believe that our heavenly Father is a 
being replete and complete without man, and that 
in adapting the laws which he has instituted for 
the government of man, to each state and cir- 
cumstance under which the human race is, or 
has been placed, these laws and their adaptation 
are designed solely for the happiness of man. 
It will neither detract from nor add to the great 
Creator, whether man obeys or disregards those 
laws ; hence I am irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion that God is not only an Omnipotent, Om- 
niscient, and Omnipresent, but an entirely un- 
selfish Being, and in order that man may become 
likened unto Him, and be fitted to enjoy the 
highest attainable happiness, He requires him to 
walk in, or seeks to lead him in the path of self- 
denial, so that in all his actions towards and 
among his fellow-men, whether in temporal mat- 
ters, or in concerns of a religious nature, he may 
be actuated by purely unselfish motives. Then 
as he becomes willing and careful to obey the 
directions of the Divine Master, and to walk in 
the path He points out, he feels his soul filled 
with that love which is the essence of Deity, and 
that love to flow forth towards his brethren and 
sisters of every kindred, tongue and people. In 
this state he feels no spirit of judgment to rise 

inst a brother for a difference of view, no 
aristucracy of feeling towards those who may be 
inferior to him in intellect, or in possession of that 
which earth calls wealth, but recognizesall to be his 
brethren, children of one common Father, and 
equally the objects of His regard. When under 
the direction of the spirit of Christ, when a way 
is opened for him to assist his brethren, he ex- 


tends the necessary aid unselfishly, looking for 
no praise or reward from the object of his care, 
but entirely satisfied with the consciousness of 
having done his duty under the influence of that 
love of God which pervades his soul. And as 
he is careful to abide in this willing and obedient 
condition, his mental vision wili be enlarged, and 
he will discover that this state of mind is not 
peculiar to himself, but that as every other indi- 
vidual of the human family is under the care of 
the same universal Parent, so when they become 
obedient to His requisitions they too will expe- 
rience the same principle of love to pervade their 
spirits and flow forth towards their fellows. He 
will also discover that there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Lord; there are differences 
of administrations, but the same spirit ; there are 
diversities of operations, but the same God, who 
worketh all in all. And this will lead him to be 
careful how he passes judgment upon views 
differing from his own, lest he be condemning 
those who have either received greater light or 
have advanced to a higher state of experience 
than himself. Or in consequence of the peculiar 
circumstances in which they have been placed, 
are permitted to embrace that as essential, which 
he has been led to see as non-essential for him. 

He now feels the true principle of charity to 
pervade his heart, and perceives that it covers 
up a multitude of what the human understanding 
calls faults, failings, or wrongs in others, and 
learns to be content with simply doing his indi- 
vidual duty without undertaking to bring others 
into his path, and becomes willing to cast his 
whole trust and confidence upon God without 
inquiring “ what shall this man do?” As his ex- 
perience has taught him that He will order all 
things for his good, he is content in believing 
that He will do so for other men. 

When I have reflected upon the devastation 
which that spirit of bigotry and intolerance, which 
is diametrically opposed to true charity, has 
made in the Christian church, my spirit has 
yearned towards the professors of the name of 
Christ in our day, that we all may come to this 
blessed experience and realize this true Christian 
feeling in order that the sectarian barriers which 
now divide us may be removed; and though we 
might worship our Creator in different forms, we 
might feel that each was endeavoring to fill the 
sphere in which he was called to move by ther 
Great Disposer. - 


And more especially have I desired th 
clothing of this spirit for the members of the 
Society of Friends, whose faith in the immediate 
teachings of Christ within should lead them into 


the exercise of this holy principle. My secret 
petitions have been raised to the Eternal, the 
Infinite, that the spirit which has at all times 
made its appearance amongst us, rising into 
judgment and condemning all as unsound which 
comes not up to its standard of purity, may be- 
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come willing to leave this condition which ever 
brings its own unhappiness, because the more it 
is indulged, the farther the soul becomes removed 
from that blissful state of mind produced by 
charity, which thinketh no evil and which de- 
lighteth in the happiness of others. 

When it becomes the chief object to build up 
instead of pulling down, and when rightfully 
qualified to encourage each other to attend to our 
own gifts, and to extend the mantle of charity 
over one another, we shall become united under 
and that will be love. Then the 
strong can bear ‘the infirmities of the weak, and 
when reproof and rebuke become necessary, 
being given under the direction of the Master 
and at the time he dictated, it would be so 
clothed with love and charity, that its effects 
would be to restore. Under this happy condition 
of things there would be a growth experienced, 
and we could then bear our testimonies before 
the nations availingly, because no internal dis- 
sensions would weaken our influence, and the 
people would have cause to repeat the proverbial 
saying in relation to our early Friends, “see the 
Quakers, how they love one another.” 

Then, dear reader, let it be our chief concern 
to endeavor to arrive at that degree of experience 
wherein we can witness that we feel our entire 
dependence to be upon God, and that He will | 
care for all his creatures as he cares for us, for 
herein we will know every root of controversy 
removed, aud we will be brought into the unity 
of the sons of God, and if sons, then heirs of the 
heavenly kingdom. Joun J. CORNELL. 

Mendon, 12th mo. 14th, 1859. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
‘TIME AND TIDE WAIT FOR NO MAN.” 


How fleeting is time, ceaseless it moves on, 
hourly and daily it glides along, until mouths 
and years are gone, verifying the Scripture 
declaration, that our life is even a vapor, which 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away. 

Such has been the reflection since the coming 
of the new year, and the importance felt of re- 
deeming time ; seeing that all flesh is as grass, 
and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
falleth away. 

Many are the repeated evidences that we have 
no continuing city here. The pale messenger, 
who rides upon the white horse, invades all ranks 
and conditions, and summons them one by one 
to their eternal home. Some are called in the 
bloom of youth and loveliness, others in the 
vigor and usefulness of manhood, while some 
linger to old age; and all proclaim the warning, 
“ Be ye, therefore, ready also; for the Son of 
man cometh at an hour when ye think not.” 

Oh time, most sacred! the gift and boon of 
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Heaven, te work out the soul’s salvation ; let us 
be diligent therein, doing the will of our heaven- 
ly Father; and while the potsherds of the earth 
strive together, know experimentally that the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God, to the pulling down of strong holds ; 
casting down imaginations, and every high thing 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and brivging into captivity every thought to the 
obedience cf Christ. 

Thus redeemed from the spirit of the world, 
its strifes and commotions, we may realize the 
precious privilege of sitting under our vine and 
fig tree, as some in days of old, where none can 
make afraid, having the blessed hope that beyond 
this fleeting wor d, this changing scene, there is 
a mansion of rest in that glorious city whose 
walls are described as being “ salvation, and 
whose gates are praise.” R. P. 

lst mo. 12, 1860. 





A MOTHER'S LOVE.—HOME. 


Many of us—most of us, who are advanced 
beyond the period of childhood—went out from 
that home to embark on the stormy sea of life... 
Of the feelings of a father, and of his interest in 
our welfare, we have never entertained a doubt, 
and our home was dearer because he was there ; 
but there was a peculiarity in the feeling that it 
was the home of our mother. While she lived 
there, there was a place that we felt was 
home. There was one place where we would al- 
ways be welcome, one place where we would be 
met with a smile, one place were we would be 
sure of a friend. The world might be indiffer- 
ent to us. We might be unsuccessful in our 
studies or our business. The new friends which 
we had supposed we had made might prove to be 
false. The honor which we thought we deserved, 
might be withheld from us. We might be 
chagrined aud mortified by seeing a rival out- 
strip us, and bear away the prize which we 
sought. But there was a place where no feelings 
of rivalry were found, and where those whom 
the world overlooked would be sure of a friendly 
greeting. Whether pale and wan by study, 
care, or sickness, or flushed with health and 
flattering success, we were sure that we should 
be welcome there. Though the world was cold 
toward us, yet there was one who always rejoiced 
in our success, and always was affected in our re- 
verses ; and there was a place to which we might 
go back from the storm which began to pelt us, 
where we might rest, and become encouraged 
and invigorated for a new conflict. So have I 
seen a bird, in its first efforts to fly, leave its nest, 
and stretch its wings, and go forth to the wide 
world. But the wind blew it back, and the rain 
began to fall, and the darkness of night began to 
draw on, and there was no shelter abroad, and it 
sought its way back to its nest, to take shelter 
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beneath its mother’s wings, and to be refreshed 
for the struggles of a new day ; but then it flies 
away to think of its nest and its mother no more. 
But not thus did we leave our home, when we 
bade adieu to it to go forth alone to the manly du- 
ties of life. Even amidst the storms that then beat 
upon us, and the disappointments that we met 
with, and the coldness of the world, we felt 
that there was one there who sympathized in our 
troubles, as well as rejoiced in our success, and 
that whatever might be abroad, when we entered 
the door of her dwelling we should be met with 
a smile. 

It makes a sad desolation, when, from such a 
place, a mother is taken away, and when, what- 
ever may be the sorrows or the successes in life, 
she is to greet the returning son or daughter no 
more. ‘I'he home of our childhood may be still 
lovely. The old family mansion,—the green 
fields—the running stream—the moss covered 
well—the trees—the lawn—the rose—the sweet 
briar—may be there. Perchance, too, there may 

















































































































in his loneliness with every thing to command 
respect and love; but she is not there. Her 
familiar voice is not heard. The mother has been 
borne forth to sleep by the side of her children 
who went before her, and the place is not what 
it was. There may be those there whom we 
much love, but she is not there. We may have 
formed new relations in life, tender and strong 
as they can be; we may have another home 
dear to us, as was the home of our childhood, 
where there is all in affection, kindness and 
religion to make us happy, but that home is not 
what it was, and it will never be what it was 
again. It is a loosening of one of the cords 
which bound us to earth, designed to prepare us 
for our eternal flight from everything dear, here 
below, and to teach us that there is no place here 
that is to be our permanent home.—A Barnes. 




















































































































The following was forwarded to us for inser- 
tion by our friend J. F.; 


Deur Friend :—I think I have often been 
brought into a state of near feeling with and for 
thee, much desiring that thou mayest be brought 
to a true sense of thy situation (which at present 
I fear is not the case), and in order thereto I 
believe it very important that thou endeavor to 
be still. Yea, I believe that in this alone thy 
strength will consist, and that weakness will be 
increased by giving way to a reflecting disposi- 
tion and continued exertions to justify thyself. 
The truth doubtless needs not the aid of any 
human exertions to defend it, but is stronger than 
all, and will have the victory. We may remember 
that it was prophesied concerning Christ and also 
fulfilled, that “‘ he was brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep dumb before her 
shearers, so he opened ‘not his mouth; in his 






















































































be an aged father, with venerable locks, sitting j 
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humiliation his judgment was taken away.” Oh! 
what a striking example, gnd how moving his 
prayer, “ Father, forgive them, they know not 


what they do.’’ It does not appear that he was 
under any concern about bringing witnesses, or 
in any way defending his innocence, but entirely 
resigned to his Father’s will, and I conceive 
that all his true followers that suffer for his sake 
will experience his supporting power, to preserve 
them in a measure of the same spirit, reconciling 
them to anything that may be permitted to come 
upon them; and [ believe there is no other way 
for thee to become restored to the unity of the 
body of Friends, without submitting to have thy 
judgment taken away. Mayest thou not, there- 
fore, through fear of death, be all thy lifetime 
subject to bondage. Cease, therefore, I entreat 
thee, from all that is of man, either in thyself or 
others, for this I believe to be the place from 
whence thou hast fallen; that if thou hast any 
strength, I desire thou mayest make use of it in 
treading back the ground as speedily as thou 
canst, for it is the best and safest when we have 
missed our way to go back to the place where we 
first turned aside, for by trying to get across 
some nearer way we may entirely lose sight of 
the right path, get further and further from it, 
and wander we know not where. 

Now, my dear friend, I am sensible that I am 
but a child, that I have nothing to boast save 
infirmities, and I feel the necessity there is for 
all who think they stand to take heed lest they 
fall; but I trust all those who are concerned to 
keep on the watch-tower, trusting in the Lord 
with all their hearts, and leaning not to their 
own understanding, will experience preservation. 

As these things have opened on my mind, I 
was willing to impart them to thee in as few 
words as I could; and if they have the desired 
effect, I shall rejoice and be glad; and if not, I 
shall so far be clear in having done what I could. 
I felt as though I should have been willing to 
have answered some of the queries proposed by 
thee, but not feeling liberty so to do, believing 
that this kind of reasoning or contention, or 
whatever it may be called, will have a tendency 
to draw the mind from its proper centre, and lead 
it to a dependence upon outward consistency. 
This I believe to be the door by which much 
weakness has been introduced into the Society, 
a snare in which some of the foremost rank have 
been taken, that of exerting the natural powers 
to bring the truth into a conformity to their out- 
ward views, and depending upon performances 
and sacrifices of their own preparing, and thus 
living above the pure witness in their own minds 
they must consequently be destitute of a capacity 
to comprehend divine mysteries, and they can- 
not endure sound doctrine. 

Let me, therefore, once more impress it on 
thy mind to lay down all carnal weapons, and 
cease to repose thy trust in man, and then I am 
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read with the greatest avidity. The third and 
fourth volumes were published in 1855; and it 
has recently been announced that two more 
volumes of the history were nearly ready for 
publication. 

EXAMPLE.—One watch set right will do to| His unjust aspersions on the irreproachable 
try many by; but, on the other hand, one that | character of William Penn, have considerably 
goes wrong may be the means of misleading a | abated the confidence of the public in the veracity 
whole neighborhood ; and the same may be said | of his statements, and it will ever be a matter of 
of the example we individually set to those | regret that the prejudiced historian was not 
around us. magnanimous enough to retract his baseless 
| slanders against that great and good man. The 
high regard to duty, by which the life of Wm. 
Penn was regulated, and the evidence of Chris- 


apap | tian principle so nobly set forth in that “ treaty 
This distinguished essayist and historian has | which was not ratified by an oath and never 


followed the many eminent writers who have! broken,” are living and powerful refutations of 
recently passed into the spirit land. Hallam, | the ignominious charges of Macaulay. 
Prescott, Irving, Macaulay, alike have rested from! On account of his intellectual celebrity, the 
their literary labors. ‘‘ When will be found their Peerage was conferred upon him by Victoria; 
comreers?”’ Seldom have four names equally but as he lived a bachelor, it dies with. 
illustrious been chronicled in one generation. 
The literary fame of Macaulay is perhaps uni- 
_ acknowledged. His Trial of Warren | 
astings, his magnificent sketch of Lord Clive, | ; ; iene 
and his graphic and beautiful Miscellanies, place | ee 
him chief among essayists. His style of com- | At first the eye mistakes these mounds for 
position, though not peculiarly adapted to histo- | hills ; but when it catches the regularity of their 
rical narrative, is replete with rhetorical beauties, | breast works and ditches, it discovers at once 
but too minute and gossiping to be implicitly | that they are the labors of art and of men. When 
relied on, or to interest the uncultivated reader. | the evidence of the senses convinces us that 
With wonderful stores of knowledge and abund- | human bones moulder in these masses; when you 
ant facilities for arriving at the truth, he had not dig about them, and bring to light domestic 
always the magnanimity to be just in his pour- | utensils, and are compelled to believe that the 
trayal of character. | busy tide of life once flowed here; when you see 
Macaulay was born at Rothley Temple, in | at once that these races were of a very different 
Leicestershire, in 1800, and graduated at ‘Trinity | character from the present generation,——you 
College, Cambridge. His first literary effort, | begin to inquire if any tradition, if any the faint- 
which attracted much attention, was an essay on | est records, can throw avy light upon these 
Milton, which appeared in the Edinburgh Re- | habitations of men of another age. 
view in 1826, to which periodical he contributed 


encouraged to believe thou wilt find thy way 

pack to the unity of thy friends, who I believe 

will be ready to receive thee with open arms. 
MARTHA CLEAVER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


He was 
| interred in Westminster Abbey. H. 


| Ist mo. 20th, 1860. 


Is there no 


during a period of twenty years. He subse- 
quently composed several ballads, the most popu- 


lar of which, ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’’ is founded | 


on romantic events related by Livy. 

In 1830, Macaulay was elected a member of 
the House of Commons, and soon assumed a 
leading position in Parliament. When appointed 
a member of the Supreme Council of Calcutta, 
he resigned his seat in Parliament, and proceeded 
to the East; and during his three years’ resi- 
dence in India the materials were collected for 
some of his most popular essays. On his return, 
he was again elected a member of Parliament 
from the City of Edinburgh, but resigned his 
seat in 1856, thus intimating his intention to 
retire from public life. 

This temporary withdrawal from office gave 
him leisure to prosecute his long projected de- 
sign of writing a history of England. In 1848, 
the first and second volumes of this history ap- 
peared, and edition after edition was printed and 


scope, besides these mounds, for imagination, 
and for contemplation of the past? The men, 
their joys, their sorrows, their bones, all are 
buried together. But the grand features of 
nature remain. There is the beautiful prairie 
over which they “strutted through life’s poor 
play.” The forests, the hills, the mounds, lift 
their heads in unalterable repose, and furnish 
the same sources of contemplation to us that 
they did to those generations that have passed 
away. 

These mounds must date back to remote 
depths in the olden time. From the ages of the 
trees on them we can trace them back six hun- 
dred years, leaving it entirely to the imagination 
to descend further into the depths of time be- 
yond. And yet, after the rains, the washings, 
and the crumblings of so many ages, many cf 
them are twenty-five feet high. Some of them 
are spread over an extent of acres. I have seen, 
great and small, I suppose, an hundred. Though 
diverse in position aud form, they all have an 
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uniform character. 


They are, for the most part,) whole expense of the system in the State, for the 


in rich soils, and in conspicuous situations. Those | year, $2,579,075, 77. 


on the Ohio are covered with very large trees. 


Though the school year ending on the first 


But in the prairie regions, where I have seen the | Monday of June last was one of uousual difficul. 
greatest numbers, they are covered with tall|ty in money affairs, yet the system manifests an 
grass, and are geuerally near beaches,—-which | encouraging activity in all its departments, while 
indicate the former courses of the rivers, in the|the rate of taxation, both for tuition and build. 
finest situations for present culture; and the! ings, would appear, from the official report, to 


greatest population clearly has been in those|have somewhat decreased. 


very positions where the most dense future popu- 
lation will (probably) be.—7. Flint. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 28, 1860. 





The sentiments contained in the piece called 
“The Contrast,” are excellent, but they do not 
possess enough poetical merit for our paper. 





Marriep, According to the order of Friends, on 4th 
day the 28th ult., Epwin Crart, of Upper Greenwich, 
N. J., to Exvizaseta Gaskint, of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia, 





Diep, At Reading, Pa., on the 8th inst., ANN Gris- 
com, widow of Samuel Griscom. 





, At Brooklyn, N. Y., on 3d day, Ist mo. 34, 
1860, Carrig, only daughter of Robert C. and Phebe 
S. Embree, aged 6 years and 7 months, grandchild of 
James F.and Avis C. Birdsall. 





, Near Waynesville, on the 12th of the 12th mo.’ 
1858, Margaret Kewty, daughter of Samuel and 
Achsab Keliy, a member of Miami Montbly Meeting. 
Her illness was short and severe, which she bore with 
much patience, leaving behind her a consoling evi- 
dence of a peaceful close. She was a kiod and affec- 
tionate child, and fond of attending religious meetings. 
Her loss is severely felt. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR 


W. F. PACKER TO THE LEGISLATURE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


The annual report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, with the tables and documents 
accompanying it, will exhibit the condition of the 
vast engine of social improvement to which it 
relates. The number of pupils, in all the 
public schools of the State, is 634,651— 
of schools, 11,485—and of teachers, 14,071. 
The schovls have been in operation, on an ave- 
- over the whole State, five months and nine 

ays. 
$24 36, and of female teachers $17 79, and the 


cost of instruction, per pupil, fifty-three cents, 
The average tax for tuition, &c., is: 
about five and a half mills, and for building pur-' 
poses, about three and one sixth mills, on the! 
Including the city of Philadelphia, the | 
entire cost of tuition, &c., was $2,047,661 92 ; | 
the building expenses $531,413 85; and the! 


per month. 


dollar. 


The average salary of male teachers is! result. 


But, it is by a con- 
trast of the present condition of the system, with 
that of 1854, when the agencies now operating 
so beneficially were created, that results are 
most plainly seen. Within that period the whole 
number of pupils has been increased nearly one- 
seventh—teachers, one-thirteenth—and the sala- 
ry of teachers, the best index of improvement, one- 
sixth for males, and one-fourth for females. These 
resulta, with the others which the official report 
will exhibit, unerringly point to the duty, as 
well as necessity, of the utmost care and atten- 
tion, on the part of all public agents, to this pri- 
mary social institution—primary in importance, 
no less than in the career of each citizen. To 
strengthen, toretain pure, and to properly direct, 
this fountain-head of social influence, is, it seems 
to me, the great duty of the law maker, in his 
highest and most responsible capacity, as the 
framer of the future of the State. 

The attention of the General Assembly was 
called, somewhat at length, to the existing con- 
dition and further requirements of our school 
system, in the annual message of last year. It 
is not, therefore, necessary to repeat the sugges- 
tions and conclusions then presented. They are 
again, however, commended to your favorable con- 
sideration ; the events and experience of the in- 
tervening period having increased the convie- 
tion of their propriety. This is especially the 
case, in regard to the plan devised by the act of 
20th of May, 1857, for the due training of teach- 
ers for the common schools of the State. A full 
supply of competent teachers is admitted by all 
to be the great need of the system, and the first 
want to be provided for. Unerring indications, 
in every quarter not only establish this fact, but 
point to the general adoption of the proposed 
means, at no distant day. The efforts of the 
teachers, themselves, for professional improve- 
ment, encouraged and sustained by all who duly 
estimate the value and influence of the teacher's 
office, not only foretel this, but the strong pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of institutions for the pur- 
pose in question, confirms the probability of this 
In every quarter indications of this kind 
are perceived—more or less strong in proportion 
to the force of local circumstances. In the 
Second Normal district, composed of the counties 
of Lancaster, York and Lebanon, aa institution 
up to the full requirements of the law of 1857, 
has been established and officially recognized, 
and is now in successful operation, as a State Nor- 
mal school. For its details the Legislature is re- 
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Superintendent of Common Schools; but, [ should 
do injustice to the intelligent enterprise which 
moulded, and the enlarged philanthropy which 
roduced, this noble institution, as well as to my 
own feelings, were [ to forbear congratulating 
you upon the result. It is the first fruit of a law 
which seems to be as much in accordance with the 
cautious yet generous character of our people, as 
it is admirably adopted to effect the great end in 
view. 
All that seems requisite to give full effect and 
neral success to the plan, is, at this juncture, to 
guard it from mutilation or radical change. 
If the intelligent and liberal minds that are now 
weighing the project, and contemplating its ex- 
tension to other parts of the State, be assured 
that this is the settled policy, their effurts will be 
concentrated, their activity increased, and final 
success be hastened. Whereas, radical or impor- 
‘ tant changes will destroy this growing confidence, 
crush the hopeful efforts now being made, 
and postpone for years, if not totally destroy, all 
hope of success in this essential department of 
public instruction. The true course will be to 


heretofore deprived of the benefits of this agency, 
will, at the next election, acting under the teach- 
ings of experience at home, and the lizht of 
success from other parts, correct this evil, and 
realize the full benefits of this provision of the 
law. 

The increasing ease and soundness of our finan- 
cial condition will, at no remote period, justify 
an addition to the common school appropriation. 
The general policy of the State has been that each 
district shall raise within itself the main support 
of ite own schools; but an annual donation, dis- 
tributable amongst them all, in proportion to pop- 
ulation, has also been a part of that policy. The 
object of this State grant seems to be two fold: 
First;—It is a means of securing regularity in 
the proceedings and reports of the several dis- 
tricts, so that the Department of Common Schools 
shall have the requisite information for the due 
discharge of its functions ; and, second—It light- 
ens, in some degree, the burden of local taxa- 
tion, to the relief of the poorer and more sparse- 
ly peopled districts. An increase of the annual 
appropriation would enhance both these objects 
cherish the law, and bring it into general opera- | and whenever the finances of the government will 
tion, by holding out the certainty of State aid | justify it, commends itself to the favorable con- 
to each institution established under it, as soon | sideration of the Legislature. 
asa certain number, to be fixed by law, shall; The aid which the Legislature has hitherto ex- 
have been legally recognized and are in fall | tended tothe establishment of the Farmers’ High 
operation. The money of the State, appropriated | Schoot of Pennsylvania strongly evinces their 
in this manner, will effect more benefit, in propor- | high appreciation of the advantages which itis an- 
tion to the outlay, than any other of the opera-' ticipated will growout of that institution. While 
tions of the system. The instruction of the child , it must be admitted that knowledge is as essential 
isa duty; but the instruction of the teacher is | to the art uf farming as it is to all the other em- 
economy as well as duty. It will probably be | ployments of life, we cannot but feel deeply in- 
advisable to make such appropriations, payable | terested that a community so peculiarly agricul- 
— — the ~~ legally — = a oon an -— a all a ae 
in full operation. is course will have the | of an education which combines in itself, as we 
double effect of guarding against loss by the State, | the knowledge of the practical art of agriculture, 
and of stimulating into early existence a sufficient | as scientific acquirements in all those branches of 
number of institutions to supply the existing | learning which are especially applicable to 
want in every quarter of the Sats. ' its profitable pursuit. A school where agricul- 

The period for the third election of County | ture is practically taught is a new field to which 
Superintendents is rapidly approaching, and the ; our attention has been called, and one which, 
public mind will naturally be turned to the re-; because of its great importauce, well deserves 
sults of the office. My own observation, as well | our attention. 
as information from various reliable sources, leads| It embraces the principle = while youth - 
to the opinion that this office, when filled by the | taught habits of industry, they are impresse 
proper person, and its duties discharged in full | with the consideration that the labor of their own 
compliance with the design and spirit of the law | hands contributes to their acquisition of know- 
— it “ + ae of _— ae to = 4 — - too, Se ee 
schools. Indeed, no candid person can deny the | in the reach of many a bright g , 
fact, apparent to even slight demi, te | otherwise struggle and languish for ee 
more improvement has been effected in the work- | means of acquiring it. Our school, within its 
ings and results of the system, since the creation | limited means, has been in successful operation 
of the office of County Superintendent, than in | during the past ogg agg Pong its charge 
any previous period of even double duration. It; one hundred boys, who, while they are care- 
is true, that when exercised by incompetent of- | fully instructed in all those branches of science 
ficers, or crippled by insufficient compensation, | which pertain to a high order of education, are 
little, if oan, abtoing has accrued. PBut this daily engaged in all the practical operations of 
is no argument against the office itself; aud it | the farm—fitting them to return to rural life, and 


spectfully referred to the annual report of the is to be hoped that the directors of counties thus 
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to infuse throughout the State an amount and pally into protection—protection of life, liberty, 
kind of knowledge which must ultimately pro-;and property. . . . There is no power of 
duce a most beneficial influence upon this most | law that can make the idle man industrious, the 
cherished branch of industry. The practical | thriftless provident, or the drunken sober; 
workings of the school, for the past year, have | though every individual can be each and all of 
impressed the trustees, who have it in charge, | these if he will, by the exercises of his own free 
with the highest hopes of its complete success. | powers of action and self-denial.” 
The great interest which is everywhere felt! A recognition of these truths, however, only 
throughout the commonwealth, in the further ex- | comes with an awakening intelligence. Just in 
tension and progress of the institution, com-| proportion to the ability to think, is the power 
mends it to our care and protection. to act; and it is only when this ability has been 
The State Librarian will report to you the | attained, that the man can be said to be properly 
completion of the descriptive and classified cat-| developed. Exempted in a remarkable manner 
alogue of the books in the State library, autho- | from official interference, and but slightly affected 
rized by the act of the 16th of April, 1858—a| by social considerations, also favored by a health. 
work from the details it embraces of much labor, | ful and bracing climate, the English, as a people, 
but which will greatly facilitate the use of the li-| are placed in circumstances peculiarly favorable 
brary. It will beseen, from his report, that the | for promoting mental along with bodily activity, 
origin of the library dates far back in the history | on which account it seems to be very much the 
of the Provincial government, and that it receiv- | fault of the individual if he continues doomed to 
ed the fostering care of the commonwealth during| inaction and obscurity. Undoubtedly, not a 
the period of the revolution. It is gratifying| small share of disappointment as regards an ad- 
that, notwithstanding the waste to which it has| vance in circumstances, may spring from the 
been. subject in past years, owing to the want of| want of courage to encounter a certain hazard. 
proper attention, under the careful supervision| Shrinking from taking a step which common 
of the present librarian, it has, since he has had| sense would appear to recommend, a man allows 
the charge of it, nearly doubled its number of | the world to walk over him; with all his intelli- 
volumes, and now contains in all 22,000 volumes | gence, he is found in the end of his days pre- 
—the largest State library in the Union, with the | cisely in the position in which he originally set 
single exception of that of the Stateof New York, | out in his career. It is true, all cannot reach 
The collection of law books, and especially law | distinction ; but within each of us are faculties 
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reports, is considered by those competent tojudge, | and tastes susceptible of improvement ; and what § Spe: 
among the best in the country. The library, | is clearly desirable is the wish to make the very of mé 
from its intrinsic value and importance, and its| best of the faculties and tastes with which we § Farac 
historic relations, deserves, and [ trust it will | are endowed—leaving consequences in the hands § in ea 
receive the continued liberality of the legislature. | of Providence. Perhaps, not devoid of the wish § work 
to do what is right in this matter, some commit §f secon 

een Cheeni Seen. the mistake of looking for sudden and. great ff asa y 

sien moves in fortune; whereas, it may be learned § Hum 

rere ‘ from a thousand biographies that distinction bas § the n 

A handy and amusing volume on Se/f-help,| been attained only by simple means through a §f scien 
by the author of the Life of George Stephenson, | long course of patient exertion and endurance. that | 
has lately been published. Its main value con-| We are in the habit of ascribing high accom- J a nu 
sists in an enforcement of the distinct principle, | plishment in the prosecution of art, science, or Jose; 
that, unless there be stimulus to exertion from | literature to an inherent faculty called genius, §j cour: 
within, help is of little use, and may in reality | while those who seem to have gained distinction §j detai 
be enfeebling and hurtful. As a general truth, | through the efficacy of this natural gift, uniformly ff fatig 
neither laws nor institutions, neither friends nor| repudiate the notion that they are indebted to J} work 
acquaintances, neither schools nor books, can| anything like genius, and ascribe their whole § dese: 
render any active aid in pushing people on. The} success simply to earnest and persevering dili- § form 
utmost that anything exterior to ourselves can do,| gence. Some,” says our author, “have even ff ende 
1s to give us freedom to think and act. The| defined genius to be only common sense intensi- § Sir . 
want of a proper conviction on this primary| fied. A distinguished teacher and president of a | and 
point leads to much disappointment. How | college spoke of it as the power of making efforts. | he « 
many men in a humble position are seen looking| John Foster held it to be the power of lighting § orig 
for something that is to take place by which} one’s own fire. Buffon said of genius—it is § him 
they are to cut a figure, while all the time they| patience. . . . Newton said: ‘If I have ff the 
are neglecting the very means which can alone| done the public any service, it is due to nothing f rise 
advance them one way or another. “It is every| but industry and patient thought.’ Sir Joshua ff side 
day becoming more clearly understood,” says| Reynolds was such a believer in the force of in- J gen 
Mr. Smiles, “ that the function of government is| dustry, that he held that excellence in art, | pres 
negative and restrictive; being resolvable princi- |‘ however expressed by genius, taste, or the gift J intr 
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of Heaven, may be acquired.’ Writing to Barry, 
he said : ‘ Whoever is resolved to excel in paint- 
ing, or indeed any other art, must bring all his 
mind to bear upon that one object from the 
moment that he rises till he goes to bed.’ And 
on another occasion he said: ‘Those who are 
resolved to excel must go to their work, willing or 
unwilling, morning, noon, and night; they 
will find it no play, but very hard labor.’ There 
is truth in these remarks of Sir Joshua and 
others, but probably not the whole truth. No 
doubt, distinction is not obtainable without 
intense application, but at the outset, as one 
would think, there must be the capacity to 
labor along with the resolute will to overcome 
obstacles—in other words, there must be a 
quality in the mind susceptible of being urged 
into activity, without which a life-long struggle 
for success may be fruitless. Such we assume 
to be the more correct explanation; yet so per- 
sistently is it reasserted by successful men of 
alleged genius, that they owe everything to labor, 
that we are entitled to press this view of the 
matter on the attention of youthful aspirants. 
Genius or no genius, all adventitious circum- 
stances go for nothing, unless a man sets dog- 
gedly to work. The art of continuance is indis- 
pensable for proficiency in all arts. Deficient in 
continuance, the cleverest are “ outstripped in 
the race of life by the diligent and even the 
dull.” * * * * * 
Speaking of the originally humble circumstances 
of men of note, reference is made to “ Michael 
Faraday, the son of a poor blacksmith, who was 
in early life apprenticed to a bookbinder, and 
worked at his trade until he reached his twenty- 
second year; he now occupies the very first rank 
a3 a philosopher, excelling even his master, Sir 
Humphry Davy, in the art of lucidly expounding 
the most difficult and abstruse points in natural 
science.” Qur author very properly remarks 
that the House of Commons has always possessed 
a number of self-made men. “ When the late 
Joseph Brotherton, member for Salford, in the 
course of the discussion on the Ten Hours Bill, 
detailed with true pathos the hardships and 
fatigues to which he had been subjected when 
working as a factory-boy in a cotton-mill, and 
described the resolution which he had then 
formed, that if ever it was in his power, he would 
endeavor to ameliorate the condition of that class, 
Sir James Graham rose immediately after him, 
and declared, amid the cheers of the House, that 
he did not before know that Mr. Brotherton’s 
origin had been so humble, but that it rendered 
him more proud than he had ever before been of 
the House of Commons, to think that a person 
risen from that condition should be able to sit 
side by side, on equal terms, with the hereditary 
gentry of the land. There isa member of the 
present House of Commons whom we have heard 
introducing his recollections of past times with 
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the words: ‘‘ When I was working as a weaver- 
boy at Norwich ;” and there are many more who 
have sprung from conditions equally humble.” 

In the depths of socicty, unknown, yet happy 
in the prosecution of departments of science, 
there must be many men of energetic purpose, 
of whom the following is a pleasing example: 
“Not long ago, Sir Roderick Murchison dis- 
covered at Thurso, in the far north of Seotland, 
a profound geologist, in the person of a baker 
there, named Robert Dick. When Sir Roderick 
called upon him at the bakehouse in which he 
baked and earned his bread, Robert Dick de- 
lineated to him, by means of flour upon a board, 
the geographical features and gevlogical phe- 
nomena of his native country, pointing out the 
imperfections in the existing maps, which he had 
ascertained by travelling over the country in his 
leisure hours. On further inquiry, Sir Roderick 
ascertained that the humble individual before 
him was not only a capital baker and geologist, 
but a first-rate botanist. ‘I found,’ said the 
Director-general of the Geographical Society, ‘to 
my great humiliation, that this baker knew 
infinitely more of botanical science, ay, ten times 
more than I did; and that there were only some 
twenty or thirty specimens of flowers which he 
had not collected. Some he had obtained as 
presents, some he had purchased, but the greater 
portion had been accumulated by his industry, 
in his native county of Caithness ; and the spe- 
cimens were all arranged in the most beautiful 
order, with their scientific names affixed.’ ” 
William Smith, the father of English geology, 
began life under circumstances of a kind as ad- 
verse as the Caithness baker; and his rise was 
owing altogether to diligent application. * * 

The most remarkable instance of a prodigiously 
hard-working statesman is that of Lord Brougham, 
who, though now in his eighty-second year, leads as 
laborious a life as he did when he was a young man. 
Applying himself to law, literature, polities, and 
science, he has achieved distinction in them all. 
“« How he contrived it, has been to many a mys- 
tery. Once, when Sir Samuel Romilly was re- 
quested to undertake some new work, he excused 
himself by saying that he had no time, ‘but,’ 
he added, ‘go with it to that fellow Brougham, 
he scems to have time for everything.’ The 
secret of it was, that he never left a minute un- 
employed; withal, he possessed a constitution of 
iron. When arrived at an age at which most 
men would have retired from the world to enjoy 
their hard-earned leisure, perhaps to doze away 
their time in an easy-chair, Lord Brougham 
commenced and prosecuted a series of elaborate 
investigations as to the laws of light, and he sub- 
mitted the results to the most scientific audiences 
that Paris and London could muster. About 
the same time, he was passing through the press 
his admirable sketches of the Men of Science 
and Literature of the Reign of George 11I., and 
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taking his full share of the law-business and the 
political discussions in the House of Lords. 
Sydney Smith once recommended him to confine 
himself to only the transaction of so much busi- 
ness as three strong men could get through. But 
such was Brougham’s love of work—long become 
a habit—that no amount of application seems to 
have been too great for him; and such was his 
love of excellence, that it has bean said of him, 
that if his station in life had been only that of a 
shoe-black, he would never have rested satisfied 
ae he had become the best shoe-black in Eng- 
and.” 





TIME wears slippers of list, and his tread is 
noiseless. The days come softly dawning, one 
after another; they creep in at the windows; 
their fresh morning air is grateful to the lips as 
they pant for it; their music is sweet to the ears 
that listen to it; until, before we know it, a whole 
life of days has possession of the citadel, and 
time has taken us for his own. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Review of the weather, &c. for TWELFTH month. 


1858. 1859. 
Rain during some portions of the 
24 hours, 


. 5 days 3 days. 
Rain all or nearly all 


re 


7 ‘“ 5 “ 

Snow, including very slight falls, 3 “ Nise 

Cloudy without storms, . ‘Kee * co 

Ordinarily clear, 9 & 9 « 
31 31 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &v. 
Mean temperature of the month 


at Penna. Hospital, 37 43 deg. 32 80 deg 
Highest do. during mouth do. 71 
Lowest do. do do do. 10 oe 
Rain during the month, 3.49 in. 
Deatss, during month, count- 

ing four current weeks for 

SR TOBE os: os oe 715 937* 
The average of the mean tempera- 

tures of this month for the 

past 70 yearsis. . .. . 32 15 deg. 
Highest do. during that entire period, 

Ms 2. cies 6 we ate a oe 
Lowest do. do. do. 1832, 25 . 


It will be seen by the above that the number of clear 
and total cloudy days for the month in each year, were 
just the same, while the temperature of 1859 was about 
Sour and one-hatf degrees less than the preceding, though 
a trifle above the average for seventy years past. 


This being the last month of the year, many inter- 
esting matters of comparison with previous years 
might appropriately be introduced, but want of time 
forbids it at present; while a press of business has 
postponed the compilation of what is here presented 
later in the month than was intended. J. M. EB. 


* In reference to the comparison of deaths, the num- 
ber recorded above for the present year is slighly 
erroneous, without the means of correction immediately 
at hand, while it will also be observed that one year 
chronicles four and the other five weeks. 
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PEACE I LEAVE WITH YOU. the | 

Like & 8} 

BY MRS. WARING. ben 

Source of my life’s refreshing springs, Where tl 

Whose presence in my heart suctains me, bur 

Thy love appoints me pleasant things, Passed | 

Thy mercy orders all that pains me. alor 
They ale 

If loving hearts were never lonely, zon 
If all they wish might always be, Day by 
Accepting what they looked for only, can 
They might be glad, but not in Thee. Day by 
Well may Thy own beloved, who see One - 
In all their lot their Father's pleasure, pro 





Bear loss of all they love, save Thee, 

















































































































































































































Their living, everlasting Treasure. aes ra 
Well may Thy happy children cease On unh 
From restless wishes, prone to sia, ne 
And in Thy own exceeding peace, -_ 
Yield to Thy daily discipline. So they 
We need as much the cress we bear rol 
As air we breathe—as light we see ; For his 
It draws us to thy side in prayer ; 8a) 
It binds us to our strength in Thee. Then | 
ga 
Moved 
ABDEL-HASSAN. th 
; . Barth | 
The compensations of ‘calamity are made apparent after re 
long intervals of time. The sure years revesl the’ dep & while 
remedial force that underlies all fact.—EMERSON. bi 
AspeL-Hassan o’er the Desert journeyed with bis car. j Onwat 
avan,— Yieldi 
Many a richly laden camel, many a faithful serving. ny 
man. Till 
And before the haughty master bowed alike the man D 
and beast ; With 
For the power of Abdel-Hassan was the wonder of the 1) 
East. With 
It was now the twelfth day’s journey, but its closing 8 
did not bring While 
Abdel-Hassun and his servants to the long-expected k 
spring. So he 
From the ancient line of travel they had wandered far B poy 
away, ! 
And at evening, faint and weary, on a waste of Desert Slew 
lay. 
Voleting men and famished camels stretched them cm 
round the master’s tent ; 
For the water-skins were empty, and the dates were B uy , 
nearly spent. ’ 
All the nigbt, as Abdel-Hassan on the Desert lay apart, By. 
Nothing broke the lifeless silence but the throbbing of 
bis heart; « 
All the night be heard it beating, while his sleepless, 
anxious eyes Stri 
Watched the shining constellations wheeling onward 
through the skies. Sixt 
When the glowing orbs, receding, paled before the : 
coming day, Sav 
Abdel-Hassan called his servants and devoutly knelt 
to pray. Ant 
Then his words were few and solemn to the leader of 
his train :— For 
‘‘ Thirty men and eighty camels, Haroun, in thy care 
remain. Six 
“ Keep the beasts and guard the treasure till the need- 
ed aid I bring. Sor 
God is great! His nama is mighty! I, alone, will seek 
the spring. Me 








Mounted on his strongest camel, Abdel-Hassan rode 
away, 
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——. § While his faithful followers watched him passing, in| And in peace he dwelt with strangers, in the fulness 
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the blaze of day, 

Like a speck upon the Desert, like a moving human 
hand 

Where the fiery skies were sweeping down to meet the 
burning sand. + 

Passed he then their far horizon, and beyond it rode 
alone ;— 

They alone with Arab patience, lay within its flaming 
zone. 

Day by day the servants waited, but the master never 
came, — 


Day by day, in feebler accents, called on Allah’s holy 
name. 


E One by one they killed the camels, loathing still the 


proffered food, 

Bat in weakness or in frenzy slaked their burning thirst 
in blood. 

Qn unheeded heaps of treasure rested each unconscious 
head ; 

While, with pious care, the dying struggled to entomb 
the dead. 

So they perished. Gaunt with famine, still did Ha- 
roun’s trusty hand 

For his latest dead companion scoop sepulture in the 
sand. 

Then he died; and pious Nature, where he lay so 
gaunt and grim, 

Moved by her divine compassion, did the same kind 
thing for him. 

Earth upon her burning bosom held him in his final 


rest, 

While the hot winds of the Desert piled the sand above 
his breast — 

Onward in his fiery travel Abdel-Hassan held his way, 

Yielding to the camel’s instinct, halting not, by night 
or da 

Till the faithful beast, exhausted in her fearful jour- 
ney, fell, 

With her eye upon the plam-trees rising o’er the lone- 
ly well: 

With a faint, convulsive struggle, and a feeble moan, 
she died, 

While her still surviving master lay unconscious by 
her side. 

So he lay until the evening, when a passing caravan 

From the dead incumbering camel brought to life the 
dying man. 

Slowly murmured Abdel-Hassan, as they bathed his 
fainting head, 

“ All is lost, for all have perished !—they are number- 
ed with the dead! 

“T, who had such power and treasure but a single 
moon ago, 

Now my life and poor subsistence to a stranger’s boun- 
ty owe. 

“God is great! His name is mighty! He is victor in 
the strife! 

Stripped of pride and power and substance, He hath 
left me faith and life.”— 

Sixty years had Abdel-Hassan, since the stranger’s 
friendly hand 

Saved him from the burning Desert, lived and pros- 
pered in the land ; 

And his life of peaceful labor, in its pure and simple 
ways 

For his loss fourfold returned him, and a mighty 
length of days. 

Sixty years of faith and patience gave him wisdom’s 
mural crown ; 

Sons and daughters brought him honor with his riches 
and renown. 

Men beheld his reverend aspect, and revered his 
blameless name ; 


of his fame. 
But the heart of Abdel-Hassan yearned, as yearns the 
heart of man, 
Still to die among his kindred; ending life wkere it 
began. 
So he summoned all his household, and he gave the 
brief command,— 
‘Go and gather all our substance ; we depart from out 
the land.” 
Then they journeyed to the Desert with a great and 
numerous train, 
To his old nomadic instinct trusting life and wealth 
again. 
It was now the sixth day’s journey, when they met the 
moving sand, 
On the great wind of the Desert, driving o’er that arid 
land ; 
And the air was red and fervid with the Simoom’s fiery 
breath :— 
None could see his nearest fellow in the stifling blast 
of death. 
Blinded men from prostrate camels piled the stores to 
windward round, 
And within the barrier herded, on the hot, unstable 
ground. 
Two whole days the great wind lasted, when the liv- 
ing of the train 
From the hot drifts dug the camels and resumed their 
way again. 
But the lines of care grew deeper on the master’s swar- 
thy cheek, 
While around the weakest fainted and the strongest 
waxed weak ; 
And the water-skins were empty, and a silent murmur 
ran 
From the faint, bewildered servants through the strag- 
gling caravan :— 
“Let the land we left be blessed |—that to which we 
go, accurst !|— 
From our pleasant wells of water came we here to die 
of thirst ?” 
But the master stilled the murmur with his steadfast, 
quiet eye :— 
“God is great,” he said, devoutly,—“‘ when He wills 
it, we shall die.” 
As he spake, he swept the Desert with his vision clear 
and calm, 
And along the far horizon saw the green crest of the 
palm. 
Man and beast, with weak steps quickened, hasted to 
the lonely well, 
And around it, faint and panting, in a grateful tumult 
fell. 
Many days they stayed and rested, and amidst his fer- 
vent prayer 
Abdel-Hassan pondered deeply that strange bond 
which held him there. 
Then there came an aged stranger, journeying with 
his caravan ; 
And when each had each saluted, Abdel-Hassan thus 
began :— 
“ Knowest thou this well of water? lies it on the tra- 
velled ways ?” 
And he answered,—“ From the highway thou art dis- 
tant many days. 
‘Where thou seest this well of water, where these 
thorns and palm-trees stand, 
Once the Desert swept unbroken in a waste of burn- 
ing sand ; 
There was neither life nor herbage, not a drop of water 


lay 
All along the arid valley where thou seest this well to- 
day. 
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Sixty years have wrought their changes since a man 
of wealth and pride, 

With his servants and his camels, here, amidst his 
riches, died. 

As we journeyed o’er the Desert, dead beneath the blaz- 
ing sky, 

Here I saw them, beasts and masters, in a common 
burial lie; 

Thirty men and eighty camels did the shrouding sand 
infold ; 

And we gathered up their treasure, spices, precious 
stones, and gold ; 

Then we heaved the sand above them, and, beneath 
the burning sun, 

With a friendly care we finished what the winds had 
well begun. 

Still I hold that master’s treasure, and his record, and 
his name ; 

Long I waited for his kindred, but no kindred ever 
came. 

Time, who beareth all things onward, hither bore our 
steps again, 

When around this spot were scattered whitened bones 
of beasts and men; 

And from out the heaving hillocks of the mingled sand 
and mould 

Lo! the little palms were springing, which to-day are 
great and old. 

From the shrubs we held the camels; for I felt that 
life of man, 

Breaking to new forms of being, through that tender 
herbage ran. 

In the graves of men and camels long the dates unheed- 
ed lay, 

Till their germs of life commanded larger life from 
that decay ; 

And the falling dews, arrested, nourished every tender 
shoot 

While beneath, the hidden moisture gathered to each 
wandering root. 

“So they grew; and I have watched them, as we 
journeyed year by year; 

And we digged this well beneath them, where thou 
seest it, fresh and clear. 

‘‘Thus from waste and loss and sorrow still are joy 
and beauty born, 

Like the fruitage of these palm-trees and the blossom 
of the thorn ; 

“Life from death, and good from evil!—from that 
buried caravan 

Springs the life to save the living, many & weak, des- 
pairing man.” 

As he ended, Abdel-Hassan, quivering through his 
aged frame, 

Asked in accents slow and broken, “ Knowest thou 
that master’s name?” 

‘*He was known as Abdel-Hassan, famed for wealth 
and power and pride ; 

But the proud have often fallen, and, as he, the great 
have died !” 

Then, upon the ground before them, prostrate Abdei- 
Hassan fell, 

With his aged hands extended, trembling to the lonely 
well,— 

And the sacred soil beneath him cast upon his hoary 
head,— 

Named the servants and the camels,—summoned 
Haroun from the dead,— 

Clutched the unconscious palms around him, as if they 
were living men,— 

And before him, in their order, rose his buried train 
again. 

Moved by pity, spake the stranger, bending o’er him 
in his grief :— 
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Joy and grief, and faith and triumph, mingled in hig 











“What affects the man of sorrow? 
speaking is relief.” 

Then he answered, rising slowly to that aged stranger’ 
knee,— 

‘*Thou beholdest Abdel-Hassan ! 

and [am he!” . 

Wondering, stood they all around him, and a reverent 
silence kept, 

While, amidst them, Abdel-Hassan lifted up his voice 
and wept. 


Speak,—for 


They were mine, 


flowing tears ; 

Refluent on his patient spirit rolled the tide of sixty 
years. 

As the past and present blended, lo! his larger vision 
saw, 

In his own life’s compensation, Nature’s universal 
law. 

“God is good, O reverend stranger! He hath taught 
me of His ways, 

By this great and crowning lesson, in the evening of 
my days. 

“ Keep the treasure,—I have plenty,—and am richer 
that I see 

Life ascend, through change and evil to that perfect 
life to be,— 

“In each woe a blessing folded, from all loss a greater 
gain, 

Joy and hope from fear and sorrow, rest and peace 
from toil and pain. 

“ God is great! His name is mighty] He is victor in 
the strife ! 

For he bringeth Good from Evil, and from Death com- 
mandeth Life !” 

Allantic Monthly. 
3 


EXAMINING BOTTOMS OF WELLS. 
It is not generally known, we think, how easy 





a matter it is to examine the bottom of a well, 


cistern, or pond of water, by the use of a common 
mirror. The New Hampshire Journal of Agri- 
culture says : 

“When the sun is shining brightly, hold a 
mirror so that the reflected rays of light will fall 
lato the water. A bright spot will be seen at 


the bottom, so light as to show the smallest ob- 


ject very plainly. By this means we have ex: 


amined the bottoms of wells fifty feet deep when 
half full of water. The smallest straw or other 
small object can be perfectly seen from the bot- 
tom of ponds and rivers, if the water be some- 
what clear and not agitated by winds or rapid 
motion. Ifa well or cistern be under cover, or 
shaded by buildings, so that the sunlight will 
not fall near the opening, it is only necessary to 
employ two mirrors, using one to reflect the light 
to the opening, and another to send it down per- 
pendicularly into the water. Light may be 
thrown fifty or a hundred yards to the precise 
spot desired, and then reflected downward. We 
have used the mirrors with success to reflect the 
light around a field toa shaded spot, and also to 
carry it from a south window through two rooms, 
and then into a cistern under the north side of 
the house. Half a dozen reflections of the light 
may be made, though each mirror diminishes the 
brilliancy of the light. Let any one not familiar 
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with this method try it, and he will find it not 
oly useful, but a pleasant experiment. It will, 

rhaps reveal a mass of sediment at the bottom 
of a well which has been little thought of, but 
which may have been a fruitful source of disease 
by its decay in the water.” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The steamship Africa arrived at New York on the 
43d inst., with dates to the 7th inst. 

Nothing definite had transpired relative to the Con- 
gress, aud it still looked doubtful whether it would 
assemble or not. 

The last news was to the effect that Prince Gort- 
schakoff had set out from St. Petersburg for Paris ; 
but a telegraphic despatch in the official Dresden jour- 
nal denies this, and states that his departure had been 
postponed indefinitely. 


Encianb — An enthusiastic reform meeting was held 
at Birmingham on the 6th instant. John Bright was 
the principal speaker. A resolution adopted calls for 
a large extension of the franchise and the adoption of 
the ballot system. 

An address to Lord Palmerston, praying the Govern- 
ment to use its influence in maintaining the integrity 
and independence of the Pope’s dominions, was in 
course of signature by the Roman Catholics in Ireland. 

The London Times regards the dismissal of M. Walew- 
ski from the French Ministry, as a declaration that 
Napoleon is disposed to commit himself to a more 
liberal and generous line of policy, to cast himself into 
the Italian cause, and to maintain it against all the 
powers of despotism, and all the hostility of the 
Church. 

The Times warns the Emperor that although he may 
count on the sympathy of England in his stand for the 
Italians, he must not expect that she will join him in 
an offensive alliance against other Powers. 


France.—The London Herald’s Paris correspondent 
states that Walewski was positively dismissed. His 
successor was regarded as antagonistic to England. 

Areport had been drawn up by the most eminent 
juri-consults of the French bar, which establishes the 
tight of Frenchmen to petition the Senate for changes 
in the existing laws. 

The friends of free trade in Paris had petitioned the 
Emperor for leave to re-establish the Association for 
obtaining a reform of the Customs tariff. They had 
also adopted measures for establishing a journal to 
defend their principles. 


Female MatTuematiciran.—A pension of £50 a year 
has been granted to Janet Taylor, an authoress whose 
works are well known to, and are appreciated by, the 
mercantile marine of England. She is the authoress 
of an ‘‘ Epitome of Navigation and Nautical Astrono- 
my ;” “ Improved Lunar Tables ;” “ Planisphere of the 
Stars ;” ‘‘Hand-book to the Local Marine Board Ex- 
aminations ;” ‘‘ Guide to the use of Maury’s Charts,” 
&c. In fact, she is the Mary Somerville of the marine 
world. She also keeps a Nautical and Mathematical 
Academy at the east end of London, the apper school of 
which is devoted to the preparation of masters and 
mates in the navy and merchant service. 

It may possibly afford surprise to some of our rea- 
ders to hear of one who indoctrinates practical sea- 
men not only with the principles of ordinary navigation 
and the most approved methods of determining the 
latitudes, but can initiate them into the mysteries of 
spherical trigonometry, and its application to great cir- 
cle sailing.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Free Necrogs teavine New Orteans ror Hayti.— 


The bark Laurel, Captain Pierce, cleared yesterday, 
and will leave to-day for Port-au-Prince, Hayti, hav- 
ing on board, as passengers, eighty-one free persons of 
color, who are emigrating from this State to try their 
chances in Hayti. These people are al! from the Ope- 
lousas parishes, and all cultivators—well versed in 
farming, and in all the mechanicai arts connected with 
afarm. Among them are brickmuakers, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, carpenters, &¢. Sowe of them are pro- 
ficient weavers, who have long been employed making 
the stuff called Attakapas cottonade, so favorably 
known in the market. They take along with them the 
necessary machinery for that trade, and all sorts of 
agricultural and mechanical implements. 

These eighty-one persons—twenty-four adults and 
fifty-seven children and youths—compose fourteen 
families, or rather households, for they are all related, 
and the eighty-one may be called oue family. They 
are all in easy circumstances, some even rich, one 
family being worth as much as $50,000. They were 
all land owners in this State, and have sold out their 
property with the intention of investing their capital 
in Hayti. 

Kentucky Exites.—Twelve families, embracing in 
all thirty-nine persons, have arrived from Berea, 
Madisen Co., Kentucky, whence they were forced to 
move on account of entertaining views and opinious 
in opposition to slavery. Believing they had acted in 
accordance with the laws of religion and humanity, 
they were ready to suffer all things, and awaited the 
future without fear, though ignorant of what it might 
bring forth. They are from the humble walks of life, 
and the most of their property bas been left behind 
them, as in their hurried departure they had hardly 
opportunity to collect their wearing apparel. 

The settlement of Berea, for some time past, has 
been a centre for anti-slavery men, John G. Fee, as 
delegate of the American Missionary Union, having 
organized seyeral Churches on strict anti-slavery 
principles. A seminery, in which anti-slavery doc- 
trines were taught, was also established about a year 
since, and at the time of the outbreak at Harper’s 
Ferry was in successful operation. It is here proper 
to remark that both Mr. Fee and his as:ociates have 
constantly disavowed all desire to interfere with sla- 
very or to bring about its destruction by any except 
moral means. Regarding it as contrary to the teach- 
iugs of the New Testament, they believed Scriptural 
truth the best refutation of its claims.—Cincinnaté 
Gazette. 


Camets.—Recently in Montgomery, Alabama, quite 
a crowd assembled near the capitol to witness a camel 
ploughing match. To test the comparatively strength 
of the camel and mule one of the latter was obtained, 
and the contest became spirited and exciting. The 
result in this particular case was decidedly in favor 
of the camel. 


Sewine Macuixes.—They have become one of the 
domestic institutions of the country. They are intro- 
duced with great rapidity into ail parts of the land, 
and into thousands of families. The following table 
shows the growth of the business. The principal 
companies making them are Wheeler & Wilson, I. M. 
Singer & Co., and Grover & Baker. Of the machines 
made by them, there were sold in 1853 about 2000; 
1854, 5,000; 1855, 3,600; 1856, 7,400; 1857, 12,785; 
1858, 17,659; 1859, 46,910. Of this vast number sold 
in 1859, Wheeler & Wilson sold 21,305; I. M. Singer & 
Co. sold 10,280; Grover & Baker scld 10,280. Nearly 
one-half of all that bave been sold since the invention 
have been sold during the past year.— Observer. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE Surrs.—The work of emanci- 
pation in Russia progresses. A large proprietor in 
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Stardub, a Rassian village, has voluntarily emancipa- 
ted his 181 serfs, and has given to them one-third of 
his land, requiring from them capitation taxes and 
all subsisting imposts. This large hearted man, bis 
name is Herr Nicolai Furgeniew, at the end of the 
contract, declares that the peasants are at liberty to 
withdraw from the arrangement as soon as the nego- 
tiations between the goveroment and the nobility shall 
offer them more favorable conditions. 

In a recent address to the nobility of Pskow, the 
Emperor said : 

““ The question, the freeing of the serfs, is going for- 
ward to its solution, and I hope that you expect its 
consummation with the same reliance on me that I 
manifested when addressing myself to you, and with 
the full persuasion that this matier will be concluded 
to the mutual advantage of both parties—so that the 
interest of thc nobles will be, as far as possible, se- 
cured, and, at the same time, the condition of the pea- 
sants improved. I am persuaded that you will justify 
wy confidence in you.” 


EMANCIPATION OF SLAVESIN JavA.—The great work 
of emancipation of Dutch slavesin Java has begun. 
The plan adopted is modelled on the act of 1834, 
which put emancipated negroes in the British Culo- 
nies on the footing of apprenticed laborers. By a sab- 
sequent act (Vic. c. 19) all apprentices were to cease 
after lst August, 1840, but the Colonial legislature 
passed acts anticipating the day. In Java the appren- 
ticeship is to last for six years, from the beginning of 
1860 to 1866, after which date full liberty will be con- 
ceded. Owners receive 150 francs for slaves worth 
1,000 francs each, 


A negro prehcher has been fined $50 in Detroit, 
Michigan, and, in default of bail, is to be imprisoned 
90 days, the penalty awarded by law for negro preach- 
ing in that State. The Free Press says the authorities 
are determined to prosecute every violation of this 
law. 


Epvcation 1n Iowa.—The educational status of lowa 
is shown to be good by the report of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton Jr., Secretary to the Board of Education. There 
are in the S:ate about 1000 school districts, and 4574 
sub districts 240,431; persons between the ages of five 
and twenty-one years, of whom 142,849 have attended 
the public schools ; 2620 school houses, worth $1 ,049,- 
747,41. There are about 3000 teachers in the public 
schools, who were paid last year $383,589 29. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiourk anpD MgaL.—The receipts of Flour have fal- 
len off, but the market is quite dull—there being little 
export or speculative inquiry, and not much demand 
for home consumption. Small sales of superfine at 
$5 5045 624; extras at 5 75 a 6; extra family at 
$6 12} a6 50 and fancy at $6 2527 00. There is 
no demand for Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former 
is held at $4 25, and the latter at $3 75 per barrel. 


Grain.—Wheat is dull and prices are moderately 
firm. Sales of 1500 bushels prime Pa. red at 1344 
135 cents per bushel. White is worth 140 a 150c. 
The market continues bare of Rye, at 93c. Corn 
comes forward very slowly, but there is not much de- 
mand for it. Sales of 2000 bushels at 75c, for yellow 
and 70 cents for white—both in the ears. Oats are 
dull at 41} a 45 cts. for prime Pennsylvania, in store, 
and 43 cents per bushel for Delaware. Barley is stea- 
ay - * cents. Sales of Barley Malt at 80 cents per 

ushel. 


CLOVERSEED is more abundant and less active. Sales 
of common and prime quallity at $5 a 5} per 64 Ibs. 





INTELLIGENCER. 





Timothy and Flaxseed are scarce. 


The latter at 156 
a 158. 








ANTED a situation as Assistant Teacher in 
school of either white or colored children, by's 
young Woman, a member of the Society of Friends, 
Inquire at this office. 
lst mo. 28, 1860. 





W ANTED by an experienced Teacher from Masga- 
cbusetts, a situation for a Select School, ing 
Friends’ neighborhood, where the advanced English 
studies are required to be tanght, Address 
L. VINING, Tuckerton, New Jersey. 


Ist mo. 28th, 1860.—3t. 
NNE CHURCHMAN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
A SCHOOL, No«908 Franklin street above Poplar. 
Ist mo., 28, 8t. 
YBERRY BOARDING St‘ HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 20th of 
2d mo., 1860, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
Terms $60 per Session, one-half payable in advance, 
For Circulars containing farther particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Penn. 


Ist mo. 28, 1860.—2 mo. 


ATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES. 
TERCOUNTY, PA. The Winter Term of the above 
Institution will expire on the 15th of the 3d mo. next, 
but, in order to meet the desire of many of the Pupils, 
and friends and patrons of this Institute, the under- 
signed have concluded to re-open the School for both 
sexes, on 2d day the 19th following, and continue ita 
period of ten weeks, or half a Session, at the present 
rates, which are $65 per Term for Tuition, Boarding, 
&c., and $16 for Tuition only, one-half payable in ad- 
vance. 
Catalogues, containing further particulars, will be 
sent to those desiring the same. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Priocipal and Proprietor, 
Or to WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Instructor. 
Ist mo. 28, 1860. 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. The 2d semi- 

term of 20 weeks is to begin 20th of 2d month. 

The charge, in full, for board and tuition, per term of 

20 weeks, is $45, or at the rate per week of $2}. 

Circulars with references sent by applying to either 
subscriber SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL, 

West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y., 


Ist mo. 8, 1860. Proprietors. 


NPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them- 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early. Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 




































































